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to represent ; and the uninitiated may see them 
over and over again without suspecting what they 
are meant for. The two circles, with a gutter, 
found on the poorer class of shrines at Chandesh- 
wur, are undoubtedly intended to represent the 


same symbols that are found on the better class of 


shrines in the same enclosure. The incisions on 
the poorer class are what I may call a conventional 
rendering of the symbols ; and the form adopted 
owes its origin in all probability to the circumstance 
thata “ ground pl in” of these 3) mbols « in be more 
conveniently carved than a “ 


A few days after my visit to ¢ 


section.” 


‘handeshwur, | 


limbed to the summit of the Pandu Koli hill, 
me ¢ cht thousand feet above the s« ley l, ter 
miles to the north-east. There I found ling 
shrine, composed of two circles of stones, witl 
everal monolith lings in the centre of the inne 


] r 
emer! 


rele. The little shrine was open to th 


ll ive wher was part y shelter 
| . wild guelder rose, to the branches of wl 
e offerings of shred f th had been 
hed by pilen his ling templ 
ndeed ) I lt in he sl pe f } I } 
lle he conventional rend gv of the | 
f t faith, in the e manner tl Cl 








re I he er note U 
l ) vi t Grha mut I 
4 t f é note i i 4 
witl | I ! \ » 
Be In tl I should be glad 
ibo iby 
H. Rivet 
n Ku I s of Ind 
A LI POX YS 
Pep 
Rye ti ng nu s 
‘ of ‘ I often tl } l 
| add hl the value of the wo 
rtrait ] hl ] ell I 
, vail t the 
Pa pt $ -£ which 
tempora literat ‘ 1 fact NM 
Pepys ab ext 
One of é 
hee led J ’ i 
] }) ( fP H 
I ) t the charg 
he nat 1 of the } 
I 
f Pepys’s office in ] l : dhe 
om the allusion to the ex] L wat Fy 
\ pro} ibly pt ed LOOt H I s pp 
iunds for Hewe P py I lerk, wl heure 





“ P. H. Thou know’st, there is a general Discourse of 
a War with France; 
any such thing : However, there seems a great proba. 
bility of it, to all the Nation ; for that they know not go 
much as we do. 

H. True, Sir 

P. But H. Which way shall 
to get an Order of (¢ 
Ships! 

if. O God, Sir, easi 

P. But how? 

H. Sir, You know, that in ar 
propose to the Commissioners of 


though we know, there cannot be 





we go to work upon this, | 


Jouncil, for an Imbargoe upon all 





y thing that vou w 
the Navy for their 








Assistance, they will be ready to serve you; and y 
yning together, may give Reasons to the Ci uncil ; of the 
Necessity there ‘s for it 


P. The Commissioners of 


me to Morrow : an ll agree t gether, how y 
shall do it ; and of our ns, for the Necessity 

Hf. That's very we 

P. H. we have re nd have t their 











Order for an Imbar 
I7, And Gad, Sir r if it 3 
but tw Months, we sl ] sand 
Pounds by it 
P. But how, H 
iH. 1 'le tell you, Sir There is not one Ship or Coaster 
W ver, to stir t, but what must come hither for, 
Permission and Protection ; and must pay what Rates 
we please, fr a Fisher-man, to the biggest Ship of all 
And if there shou'd be fitted out an Hundred Sail mor 
his Imbarg t usually isin any two M | 
‘ I 1 Pr tions: | 
t A I b> ] A ther 
\ fte ] he 7 de e! 
] n NY } 
i ck | 1p rset ps l 
na unit plunder ou I the r 
} Ong f their de e je , ' 
f twelve pe nually for 
f their } , ; r} me 
1 Pe » delig l 
} that | excl P w 
’ e We much to be gotte 
very D H g 
} r it de h ob lL sé SIT, 
H | Lord A. has got 1 what § 
wu I 1 ] my L 1] I 
} ] i time r 
l H 3 Pe * And t 
] ‘ ¢ » ¥ ; T} tw r - 
\ lo hem no se fi 
H. is the bolder spirit. P. hesitate 
I} his H » that, I ‘ 
i e lt rou 
I. Sir, Never f I 'le keep youand my s r § 
t \W l neve < 
Pt k t good H.) it was stra 1 
F t v er tove I 7 Hi 


H, Sine I was with you last. there is t} 
Checkques dead at ( ), and if you pl , wew 
go another way to work with this to our be Advat 





w is that, H 








Store keeper at (P.) will give me 200 
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‘ es for it: and there isa decay’d Merchant, that | % (as pronounced in Germ.—ou 

; ~F > ‘ >) } , . 

will give me tor the ov pers place at (I ‘~! | see this very clearly if we cor 

pounds : . ee | owe nd ouate with the corresp 

P. “Tis we but how if this should come to be | ° dhe lo - ut _ the beara, 

ae words west and wad(ding), and the aliar 

5 y . a al 

H. Never fear it (Sir) I receive the 1 s frot m|(men) with our woman or The fact is, 

: be he ee 

, wnother account, betwixt them and so that, if | if we have an initial o or 1 pins followed 

ey ' + ry v ay ee t — ~~ - t | by nother vowel, and we put t] ent up n the 

t; Serres econd vowel, and not upon the o or « which we 

poss that ever it should be discoverd I} pees oye” th a, E lis} ~ 
sha r imploys (Honest H siur er, that t len the sound ol the ngiish 13 

H. Sir, I will take my lea f you to M w | heard. Thus inthe Ital. word civen above, 

Mornir | ent is upon the o, and therefore the u, which 
> Pp } ‘ — - ‘les ‘ . . A , 

f Prethee H. sta . rink & \ s slurred over or run into the o, has very much 

eo k q, | th 1 of our Similarly, in our very vulgar 
’ : . 

Pr Giv thy hand (Hon iH here’s to a ur | Swelp 1 So help me 4 the o before 

Friends nothe owel, ¢ which has the accent, has so 
| , . 
H. Sir, \ st Hur Servant, Well, Sir, Adieu | ¢] vhly lost its own sound and taken that of w, 
=a 2 td 1H). | that it bas disappeared and the is actually 
~G night (G¢ I , 
; shite se | wr tten for it And so again in Greck, if in 
Again | the words otxos, otvos, we put the cent for bly 
i, & I s an r thing, we have net dis-/ upon the c, and slur over th rrun it into the 
. ~ 7 emu rronounce these w s Ss { written 

P. What ey } 

: ’ as). ; u with which 

H. Wie t a, Sir: you know, we give out Passes | ith 
for Shins Pow h, I gentecly pick twenty nds | compare the Lat. ricas and vinwi 1 which it is 
a Week, over and above your concern 1 did you ever | w pretty generally acknowledged that the v had 
hear the least of it, till now | very much the sound of our We now see how 

4 No I pr apt } } 1 ; +) t is that it is not necessary to te the digamma 

Hi. W mur this t r, Makes a 9d addition ‘ } . 1 - 4 1 . 
i the Vear ¢ ' n the Greek, because the sound of the digamma is 

P. O71 ier, so it does; and w Ww r herent in every initial o or 2 which is followed 

r Imploy’s if w ‘ we cun shew as great a Bank, | | nother vowel having the accent We can also 

s the best of ther , inderstand how in Greek a v and an or w have 

| Gi | adi « Staw habiene t . . me i 

#. 1 I . ™ es, as Curtius tell us (pp. 512, 518), come 
a tay ae , , » repl = in words which originally did not 

Thus has the Wheel of a part of their just Dealings, | & Teplice @ * In words whi iginally did n 
ver-run ¢ t last, their Axcltree crackt: And n w, | egin th o or vt; for there would be but very 
ut this time, if all the Engineers in Frat | little difference in pronunciation whether I wrote 
not s] to imploy ther | fom aunn ple Fa, or va, or oa L). pT led in these 

. } rr + } + | ‘ 

} = I reesei adc last three cases the accent were upon the a, and 

t a I st Vealings agair ~ . : . 
= the u had the sound of our oo in fool.§ 

The D on int e\ | It is not necessary, however, when the o and 1 
Was sou th in this picture >} are run into a following vowel which has the accent, 
‘ie 3 ) jth t the whole of the o or the should become 
‘ nae ‘ Liot B , merged ina wsound. If the vl the uw are not 

| too much slurred over, we have a portion of the o 
land « sound left, and the w i ed between 

. . PREK NIC ; . a : . , . 
AND THE GREEK DIGAMMA. | this and the following vowel. Compare the Greek 


ive Initial Vowels ” (5 S. vi. 309), 
however. the “tw consecutive initial 
ve been more correctly described 

1 y when followed by a vowel,” I 

$ prono unced in English) and 

vels. With regard to w,I am 


irtius, for 
, Leipzig, 





Etymolog edit 
511, he says, in speaking of the digamma, 
“Der Laut des - muss dem des Vocals u ungemein 
> gekommen sein,” and then goes on to say that 
the digamma ve ry probably had the sound of the 
Englis] the ference may ré idily 
be drawn that in Curtius’s opinion the sound of 
the English w is almost exactly that of the vowel 


1869), ) 


, from which in 





Difficulty of pronouncing 


* The h being dropped. 
+ If, on the contrary, we put the accent upon 


then the oc==oy, as in Loy, whichis the common pronun- 


the o, 
tion in this country, and may, possibly, have been the 
one. The modern Greeks prono as 
, and this pronunciation may have arisen out of 
having 


cl 


i) 





riginal ince ot, ¢¢ 


in feel 








the pronunciation wée(nos), given above, the + 
been rejected on account of its difficulty, or for other 
reasons, as in our vulgar ooman for woman. 

t It isa question whether the diyamma (if=our w) 


could originally have been used before any word not 
beginning with o or u, but it is quite conceivable that, 

having taken its origin in such words, it may have been 
transferred to words beginning with another vowel (see 
note 9). 

§ In modern Greek, v is, I believe, pronounced like ee 
in feel, or, as others say, like « in French ; the sound oo 
| (in fool) being represented by ov. 
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By founts 


But the 











ne ° b tit 
t the same 


v, which in th 
th the Lat U 
so the Greel 
treek is on the 
ind so 
ere tl pt 
] he 
Al 
elve 
rw, but tl 
Vhat I | 
h I 
el ar t 
Jol | 
h the G ] 
Sydenham fF 
ST] 
[ have late 


lea 
ALi ¢ 


re 





With your leave I pr 


loes not seem to strike him that 


rv uld be pronounce le 5 

. iounced o-wum). Comp 
re, howeve r, the 

t ible, with the Lat. « . 

] s have made ¢ nd 


| 
+ af +} 


he French ouest ar 
same, though tl 
the carried-on 


these two Frene 


I ipplies O he 
ry 


secon ( 


i is folk 
ipon the 
l examples, but « 
d no doubt 2 
s, whether this w 
es.* F. Ci 


ywed 


| 
AK EARIANA, | 
¢ s a book wh 
m Shakspear 
I mean Prof. VW | 
] ¥y some of the | 
m, whereas it 
l the Mids mme \ 
re nes suggested s« 


Night’s Dream 


y never meet in 
spangled starlight 
t their elves, 


grove 
she 
all for f 
id h , 














Creep I ide them there 

) y, 

But they do ¢ & 

It is cu that Greek words beg it 
a spond Lat rds beginning w a 
i), ¥ f what I have said abov ald 
ther ex Thus we have iow and 
Ww hay pected J la or . - na 
nd « with @evum. It se 

é hat Fe hius forms of toy and ig a ind 
eginn with a And it is probably with t} rms 
o> ec ( 362) that the Latin word e 
yn r ther vk connexion bet r nd 

ut the I x of words (see my notes, 4'" 8. 
g vi Wi regard to aiwy and «@ it is in- 
teresting t 1 (Curtius, p. 359) that, in addit to th 
Sar é ch corresponds to @ , there 
is » the us life), exactly corre ling to 
aiwy, Which, according to my view, would be pr ced 
é a or é , and would correspond to a Latin form 
@ ey Curtius is puzzled by thece t forms 
dyus and évas, and wonders as to the connexion } 


tween 
there is 
nce between aiwy and avum. 


[5" S. VII. Jay. 2 


A ot _ 9 
© He I ’ll believe as soor 
This whole earth may be bor'd; and that th " 
May t! h the « re cr l 
Her brother's noontide v the Ant 1 
Hanme for , B Pp 
W t ‘ x is 2 
'T 
} il ] 
i I 
‘H So we ew t I 
‘ 
7 ‘ 
Du t ler iw r 
H r i ‘ , 
I 
‘Ty c @ y oa 
Due | “ 
4 1 
si As 
J . . 
} : } 
TI " it slu l 
x : } 
"I : 8 i I 
And ‘ 
\ 
Q 
No mer but a dre 
7 7 
Y.. Pp, = r 1 T 
) Pros} ; i h t i 
Lollos \ 1ery 
* Pros) Urch 
$l ut V of night that they 1 ’ 
Adi er tnee. 
Q) 
a) | 4 vast of night 
H eme ed, 1 ) 
The dead y and middle of the night 
A l_— 
a I am more serious tha y < t } 
Must s if heed m which to 
/ 
Pace 1 not all : 
| ment 1 but here is tl g 
sy yu 
I l t if—heed n which to do 
Rebels thee o'er 
inf W } } le . 3} 
Prof A I it V l 
t 1 Act fi l 
“ But these sweet th hts do even refre yl rs 
Most busy lest, when I do it.” 
| Her I must crave room for his ar 
* Query, — 
. . 
| ‘Do even refresh my / ’ 
| Most daseless when J do it.’ 


y tf. 
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Wag-wanton.—Quaking grass. 

Old man’s beard.— Mare’s-tail. 

Woodwer.—The plant Genista tinctoria (dyer’s green 
weed), 

J. S. Upat. 

Inner Temple 

[Some of the above folk-names are common to other 
counties. One. at least, issingularly different. Southern- 
wood, which is “ boy’s-love” in Dorset, is “old man” 
in most other shires. ] 


Tuevp.”—On the charter roll of 1 John, 
part 1. m, 13, isa grant to Thomas Fitzmaurice¢ 
of five knights’ fees in the “theud” of Eleuri 
On the close roll of 8 Henry III., part i. m. 17, is 
a mandate in which the same word “theud” is 
mentioned. Mr. Sweetman, in his Calendar of 
Documents relating to Ireland, translates this word 


‘fee,’ thus “ Fitzmaurice was seized of five 
knights’ fees in the Maa of Eleuri.” I would 
prefer rendering it ‘ e knights’ fees in the ‘ fief’ 


of Eleur 
*‘Hospiticm.”—On the charter roll, 2 John, 
m, 20, is a grant to the citizens of Dublin, in which 
this sentence occurs, “ Nemo capiat ‘ hospitium’ 
infra muros per assisam vel per liberationem mares- 
‘allorum contra voluntatem civium,” which Mr. 
Sweetman translates, ““ No man shal! take lodging 
within the walls.” In FitzGerald’s History of 
Limerick similar words are translated, “ No man 
shall exact hosting.” And in the summary of the 
Dublin charter given in the volume entitled His- 
toric and Municipal Documents of Ireland, the 
sentence is rendered, “ None to take up abode by 
marshals’ billets.” Which is correct? I venture 
to suggest, “ No person shall take a nestel within 
the walls,” would be the more correct translation. 
JAMES M. RRIN. 








Dangan House, Thomastown. 


Watty Cox.—In Hinch’s Dublin Catalogue of 
Books on Sale is the following :— 

“Watty Cox (the notorious).—Irish Magazine and 
Monthly Asylum of Neglected Biography, from its com- 
mencement, November, 1807, to its conclusion in De 
cember, 1815; 8 vols. neat, new, half mor., gilt tops, 
choice copy, with numerous portraits and clever satirical 
folding plates, &c., 8/. 8s. It is rarely such a fine copy 
is offered for sale. 





To the above is appended the subjoined singular 
ount of Cox himself—of an Irishman by an 
I.ishman :— 
The editor of this extraordinary magazine made war 
on the Irish Government, and especially on all its ser- 
vants, legal or civil, who had been distinguished as 


| Trish Parliament, who 


| sentence, curious as show 


3 “- - - | 
terrorists in 1798. He had been prosecuted, imprisoned, 


fined, persecuted in several ways, and eventually, after 
a confinement of three years in Newgate, was liberated, 
bought up! paid to expatriate himself and give up his 
magazine ; and when after a short time he returned to 
his native land, after threatening the Government to 
‘invade Ireland,’ he was pensioned on the condition of 
expatriating himself de novo.” 


This reminds one of an Irish member of the last 








promise of reward, and w 


voted for the Union on 
ho, being asked if he was 


not ashamed at having sold his country, repl ed: 


‘Indeed, I am not ; but 
gave me a country which 


Gray’s “Erecy.”— Mr. Gray’s having neglected 


in his ** Elegy written in 
to hint at the lot and pra 
has been very generally 
To correct such a defe 
pe rfe t, the late Thomas 
the Canons of Criticisr 


which he proposed should be insert 


fourteenth stanza, beg 


4 
’ 
D 


me fair, wh 


ises of any female villager 


im thankful to God who 


[ could sell.” E. D. 


a Country Churchyard.” 


remarked and censured 
t in a piece otherw e 80 
Edwards, Esq., aut) 7 


n, composed some lines, 


nning, “Full many a 


se unaffected charms 


Bloom'd with attraction to herself unknown, 


Whose beauty might have 


W hose virtues cast a lus 


Those me ode i tenstenene 


blessed a monarch’s arms, 
tre on a throne. 


n ida humb le heart, 


Or cheer'd the labo urs of some homely spouse 


Those virtues form’'d to ever 





rhe healthfu 


Then goes on:— 


| offspring 


‘Some village Hampden,” 


LAVATER on Mr. Fox. 


‘ Front inépuisable, plus 


jue je n'ai jamais vu peint 


Les pions = 
— ques, 

* Nes médiocre. 

‘ Les joues sensuels. 

‘ Bouch pleine d'une 
ble, et le bas 1 Visage dou 

The two notes above 
Lorp Extr from the origi 
Earl of St. Germans 
Cornwall ] 


urcils suy erbe 8, regnat 





y duteous | irt 
which adorned her house.” 


Ke. 


de richesse lées et d'images 





sur at 


ts, dominants. 
genie, percants, fascin 








surprenante et agre- 
al le, et sociable.” 


lly copied by 





“Own Tick.”—It is commonly thought that the 
phrase to buy “on tick is modern slang. | occurs, 


however, in the year 1696 in the Diary of A 
la Pr n e, publis shed by the Surtees Soc ety 


‘ Here is very little or no 
amongst us, so that we s 


Every one runs upon tick, and those that had no credits 


new monney comes yet down 
urce know how to subsist 





year ago has credit enough now.’—P. 110 


In a letter of Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, 1 
1661, lately published, there occurs the following 


Dons of the pe riod, and 

instance of the word ‘ 
“The Mermaid tavern is | 

Church men bear the blame 


; a ee re 
May, 


ing the habit of Oxford 


as also giving the eurliest 


ck”; 


ately broke, and our Christ 
of it, ur ticks, as the noise 


of the town will have, amounting to 1,500/.” 


E. 


LEATON BLENKINSOP?P. 
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RMueries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Cuar.es L., 
following 


DAUGHTER OF 
The 


Hi 
Bois 


NRIF 
Al 


TA, 


AND 
DesPREAUX. anecdote 


may perhaps be unknown to some readers of 
N. &. @.” I found it among many MS. notes 
made by William, or Guillaume, Tomlin, in a copy 
f Boileau’ k Tow] : | oy dat tl 
of bowleau 8s works, omiin must have lived at the 


ginning of the eighteenth century, and I am 


ious to obtain information about hi 


some 








particularly to know if he was personally 
juainted with Boile The 1 1 - | 
oa | 
Soupire, étend les bras, fer eil, et s’endort 
exprime bier personne accablie de tristesse | 
et de lassitud ] t iu Somme M a Due esse | 
/Orléans, Henrie l Angleterre, premicre femme 
de Mons" Frere avait été si touchée de la beauti 








de ce vers, qu’ayant un jour apercu de loin M' Despréaux 
dans Ja Chapelle de Versuilles, oti elle étoit assise sur son 
carreau, en attendant que le Roi vint A la messze, elle lui 
fit I pprocher, et lui dit loreille: ‘ Soupire 
étend , ferme l'oil et s’endort.’ 

The vers¢ from the Lut n the striking 
( ption of “ La Moll se.” 

Raven N. James. 


Moravians.—Had Anstey any autho 
‘imputing to the Moravians of his day, in 
> Bath Guide, the hideous doctrine of 

pretended saints the period of the Rebellion, 
ofligacy is so well exemplified by 
of Tomkins 


at 


character 


vy from scruples of mind is releas’d 
he met with a learned Moravian priest, 
says, 7’ » ine 


A doctrine that brings ma 





re w3 neither | re t nor Sin; 


mers in.’ 


etter vil 





y 1 
Bat} 





“ But the saint is above these ordinance lrestraints 
To him, as the chosen child of the house, is en the 
pss: Key to open all locks which withhold him from the 
enjoyment f 


of his heart's desire.”— 7% ‘ ss Address t 
Muytower 


H. 


A Spanisn MINISTER ENGLAND. - 
was the Spanish Minister to England in the year 
17 ientioned in the following account, copied 
irom a periodical published in 1822! 
ie In 1786, a poor disordered female assaulted him 
George III.} with a knife while in the act of receiving a 
etition from her; on that occasion the Spanish am- 
assador, with great presence of mind, hastened to 
Windsor, and contrived to engage the queen in an in- 
teresting conversation till the arrival of his Majesty in 
person prevented any alarm which might bave been 
excited by a premature disclosure of the circumstance. 
For this considerate act his excellency was ever after- 
wards highly esteemed at the British Court, and treated 


Phee'e 





D. 


86.7 





Who | 





} 





| sold in the market. 


with particular marks of friendship on his return home 
to Spain.” 
X. 


“ Run-ric.”—Will any of your Scotch agri- 
cultural correspondents favour me with accurate 
information on the above old-fashioned ™m de, I 
believe, of farming in some parts of Scotland, and 
still in existence it is said ? A. FALCONER. 
THE 


assertion 


Recicipes.—Is there any truth in the 
that not of those who signed the 

death-warrant of Charles I. has now a lineal male 

representative living ? F. B. 


Whitaker's 


} 


one 


-In 


allusion is m 


TeSTAMENTARY BwRIAL.s. - 


Whall y, vol. ii. p. 4175, new ed., Le 
to “testamentary burials at Mitton.” What are 
testamentary burials? Dee. 


umberland be- 
heard that 
2. What 
Hyatt. 


* Mavuptiin Fioop” occurs in C 
tween July 20 and August 2. I h 
the same term was applied to August 
was the origin of it ? a 


s Gatr.—There was a T. 
, whose name appears on book titles as 
** Mews Gate,” 1801, It was at the entrance 
the King’s Mews, by St. Martin’s Church, 


ive 


Mew 


Pay ne, a be ok- 
at 
to 
where 


Chaucer was once Clerk of the King’s Works. T. 
Payne opened the shop in 1750, and I from 
Thornbury’s Haunted London, p. 230, that it 
became a_ ve ry celebrated old-book she i the 
rendezvous of noblemen and scholars. Can on 


cet further information about it ? 
C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 








“ Easter Lepoes.”—A friend, living in the 
neighbourhood of Kendal, Westmorland, was ex- 

lling the virtues of sundry culinary vegetables, 
ind among them ‘Easter ledges ”—‘** Easter” 
because at that period they are in their prime. 
He described them as growing wild, in large 
patches, and eagerly sought for, and sometimes 


What plant is locally called 
‘ledges ” ? R. W. F. 

an article in the Q for 
28, entitled “ Mourning,” this sentence 
A widow’s cap must be worn for a year 
Can any one tell me the origin of 


M. W. 


Movryinec.—In 
October 
urs, ~ 
and a day.” 
the custom ! 


Miss Bowres.—Was Miss Bowes, the Cuountess 
of Strathmore, a descendant of the “Sir Jerom 
Bowes ” mentioned by Pepys ! The place called 
Bowes, near Barnard Castle, is said to have been 
the scene of the story in the old ballad of Edwin 
and Emma. F. B. 


n 


oct 


Sin THomas 
me information 


Disuinctoy.—Can any one give 


concerning Sir Thomas Dishing- 
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Baby, baby, if he hears you 

I ps past the house, 

imb at on iit you 

Just as pussy tear 
IV. 

at you, | 

at you all t 


nish pl Ly, f 1 V; ] y 
Ww only r } I 

nly your co 

rs of your 1 rs 

is tak 

ve Tic] : ] 1 of 

ture, t. uu. 7 \ftet 

he large nu 

nnounced as 
‘Un Ingen 

of which is « it is 

neously, to ] “= fy ( a th 


d histo Earl of E 


| no Q] 
I Dn I 


f George 


‘ f most remarkable t] Cc 

iJ that called The D 
: il in Lucea, and its pu 
1 to glorify St. Francis and to strengthen the 
of his followers. At any rate, in the longi 
peech of Lucifer, that potentate 1 sent 
st happy at having rt | 
atest enemies, that a poor munity o 
, established in L t ’ 
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NOTES AN 








y by 


out of the cit 
against them 
descends, and r 


reconvert ti same 


| res 


Satan 


inhabitants whose 


st 


immediately 
hearts he 


the universal ill-will he has excited 
But his triumph is short. 
himself 


. Michael 


to 
had 


hardened; to build up the very convent of the holy 
brotherhood which he had so nearly overthrown ; and 
to place the poor friars, who were now pelied by the 




















boys in the stre upon a foundation of respectability 
safer than that from which he bad driven the The 
humour of t piece consists in his conduct while 
executing the unwelcome task thus impoeed upon him 
Todo it he 3 at once the habit of the monks he 
dete-ts ; he g lto beg for them ; he superintends 
the erection of an pler edifice for their accommod 

tion; he pr he prays; he works miracles l 
all with the ¢ earnestness and unction, in order 
the sooner to be ril of a business so thoroughly dis 
agreeable t uid of which he is nstan cor 

plaini t il phrases and bitter side-speeches 
tl ut give l comfort of expressing a vexation h 
annot enti: control, but dares not openly mak 
known. At last he succeeds. The hateful work is done; 
but the agent is 1 dismiszed with honour. On the 
contrary, he is obliged, in the closing scene, to confes 
who he is | to avow that nothing, after all, awaits 
him but the 3 of perdition, into which visibly 
sinks, like another Don Juan, befor edified 
audienc 

** The act pics about five months. It has an 
intriguing underplot, which hardly disturbs the cours 
of the main st y, a 1 one of whose personag tl 
heroine her f s very gentle and attractive Th 
character of the Father Guardian of the Franciscan 
monks, full of licity, humble, trustful, and sub 
missive, is also finely drawn; and so is the opposite one 

the l of the plece—a liar, a cowar nd a 
gint ignorant and cunning, whom Lucifer amuse 
himself with teasing, in every pos ible way, whenever 
he = a moment to spare from the dhnapenil » work h 
is so anxious to finish. 

‘In some of the earlier copies, this drama, so cha 
racteristic of th to which it belong attributed to 
Luis de Belmonte, and in some of them to Antonio d 
Coello. Later it is declared, though on what aut! rity 
we are not told, to have been written by Francisco 
Damian de Corn jo, a Franciscan monk. All this, how 


ever, is uncertain, although Belmonte is more likely to | 
have been its author than either of the others. But we 
know that, for a long time after it had appeared, it used 
to be acted as a devout work, favourable to the interests 
of the Franciscan ae ssed great influence in 
Spain. In the | r part of the eighteenth century 
however, this stute of things was partly changed, and its 
public performance, for some reason or other, was for 
bidde About 1800, it reappeared on the stage, and 


w 
the 


18 again acted, with 
Fre uncisean 


dresses fo 


mo 


great 


nks 


lending the 


profit, all over the 
needful 





T 


cour 


try, 
ronasti 


urable to 


li 


rit 


the 


poli 
verty to 


es tor 
ing de- 


ran exhibition they thought so hon 

their order. But in 1804 it was put anew under the ban 
of the Inquisition, and so remained until after 
tical revolution of 1820, which gave absolute 
the theatre.” 

Mr. Ticknor, in a note. gives his auth 
the foregoing } ehly amusing and interest 
scription, and continues :— 


To these sl 
given by Blanc 
Letters (1822, pp. 183 
saw of the Diablo P) 
inn, where a cow-h 
the stage, and th 


uld 


e Sj 





H 


be added the 
White, 


in 


pleasant 


his admirable 


, of a representation he 
dicador in the courtyard of a poor 


use served for the theatre, 
ectators, who paid less than twopence | 


de 


Do 


or 


»scTiy 


»tion 
ble »'s 
> his nself 





rather 
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apiece for r places, sat in the open air, under a 
bright, starry sky.” 

It may be mentioned, for the information of some 
of your younger readers, that the Blanco Whit 


Hiber 


“11 


referred to the 


ibove was 


unhappy 


Spaniard, rn of Irish parents in Seville, ori 
ginally a Catholic priest, who, coming to Englar 
became the friend and associate of such men as 


the, h ipp | 
His career, full 


the late 
still-livin 
f vicissituds 


Archb ishop Wha 
o John Henry 


ii «so terminatin 


-” 


ilmost 
hiography, edit 
the English languv ce 


ips I should 


wonderful 
say wholly, t 
Spaniard and half 





s, at any rate, to this half 
Irishman that we owe, according to Coleridg 
finest sonnet that has ever been written in the 





langu wwe ot Shakspeare. 
To return to Ei Diablo Pre d Those wh 
sh to see it in original can easily do so by 
referring to the for fifth volume of Rivadeneyra’s 
Biblioteca de Autores E paholes, Madrid, 1858 
It is there ssigned, though not with absolute 
ertainty, to Belmonte, who is called by his full 


MacCa 





UEEN Mary's JourNEY TO FoTHERIN 
366, t.)—In meG to the answers 
hi h have Appe red in “oN »..” Thave x . elved 
several letters from persons inteueel ed in this sul 
and also a copy of the Leicester Ch 


9 h ult , conta 
Thompson, the 





110 


onicle of the 


ining a commun tion from 
wuthor of the wo rk I quoted (5"§ 
| vi. $80). Th matter now star is thus : As tot 
| first extract I gave from Bourgoing urnal, your 
rre pendent "M. V. and Mr. Thompsox cree 


that the editor is wrong, and t 
» place meant. The latter a 
is been handed down 
in a room in the kit 
Castle Mary Stuart was 
the sec ynd, I believe 
doubt, that Renester 
third, Mr. ve ympson tells 

that time, living in East Leicestershire, “a gentle- 
in of old de “+ oe named Mr. Roger 
his house at Withcote, on the borders of Rutland, 
was said by U land to | of the fairest in 
county.” This would seem to decide the localit 
of this h ulting pla e, and the ide ntity of Mr. Re ver 
*Svith. The word “ hallage” is still a diffi 
Can it be written by the copyist in error for the 
word partage ”? Time alters the mé ining of 
words, and in 1680 this is said to be “ terme de 
palais, quand les juges sont de different avis.” We 
hear also of the “ partage de Montgommeri, tout 
d’un cété, et rien de l’autre.” As to the fourth 


hat Ashby Castle is 
, “ A local tradi- 
to the present d 
chen tower of A 
& prisoner.” 

I have proved, beyond a 
is Leicester. As to the 
that there 


dds 
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; ; | 
extract from the journal, there can be no question - 
| Esq 

| soverayne K. 
} 


liweston is meant by “le chasteau Collun- 
waston I take it, then, that all the halting 
places on this journey art identified This adds 

t authority of Bourgoing’s 
til ; conclusive, for 
the question arises, Have they ever been noticed 


that Col 


very matel 





it is by no means 


before? Mr. Soury, in one of his letters to me or 
this § bject, q ytes Guthrie's Hist oe Hand, 
ind says that, owing to the fear of interruption, 


Lord Burleigh took the pains to draw up, with h 
own hand, a P 


tay 


the different s es of th yurney 
perof instructions exist amongst the State papers 
, 
r has it been noticed, or the names of the halting 
s given, in any history of the period Ther 


several | oks worth Sei 
q.. Narrat 

1587 ; La Mort cd 
De Vita 








editione Samuelis Jebb, Londini, 1725, and no 
thers. If the paper of instructions exists 
nv sllection of State papers, or f vy one of 
older | ries of this sad event cont sad 
int of tl irney, it obvious tha 
fication of these places , = 
rn +] ‘ : > . } 
n the \ B ng’s n 
It is ly an portant work tic, f 
| 
= evem at this late date. the beet ; 
1 of the last davs of the unfortunate queen 


i of the events wl I 
t of murder. And proves tl t] 
vas done under a palpably false pretence of 
erving the ordinary forms of law 
Jous H. Cyuarmay. 
Woodzreen, Witney, Oxfordshire. 
The f ving ] ie from G e’s Hl 
f Scotland, 1768, vol. viii. p. 169, bears upon this 
yn 
rhe vourable disposition of the a en of the 





h which she wa 





removal a matter of :o much difficulty 





hat the Lord Treasurer, Burleigh, took the pains to 
w up, with his own hand, a paper of inst ions 

ark out the cifferent stages of her urney ; but 

nor them in th lirect read to I 

tll she should be brought thither by n 

tur Paulet, by the help of those instructions, per 

lurmed his commission with great dexterity.”’ 

A comparison of the halting places thus marke 


by Burleigh, with those mentioned by Bout 


going, would probal ly ut once settle their ide tity 
EDWARD SoLty. 


I should 


Bowen Famiires (5 S. vi. 183, 313 
information relating to any persons 


be vlad of 
whose names are given below : 
Bower of Greenwich (“ Visitati 
Harl. MSS 
» Ralph Bower, of Greenwich, in Kent, descended 
out of Derby = Ann, dau. of —— Hayward, of Norfolk 


mn of London,” 
No arms civen. 





| have returned to it, 








“IT. 2. John. Hugh. George Bower, of Lor 
, Surveyor of the Dresser to K. Jac. and 
Charles, Ao. 1634 Anne, dau. of —— 
Haman. of London. 4. Vernon Bower, Yeoman 
Wardrobe. 

“III. George Bower, eldest son fof George an1 Anne 
Bower], aged about seven year: s, Ao. 1634."’ 


Perhaps the followi: notice, from Walpole’s 





A loles of Painting p. may refer to the 
last menticned. Of the ar nothing is known 
except the works referred 

George Bower, probably a v teer artist, str ca 
large silver medal of Cl arles IT., prof in a peruk 
Queen's head on the reverse G. Bower, f 


Another on the Duke of York's shipwreck. Another 
l one of h 3 (Queen, rat 
ws of the Dukes of Albemarle, Ormond, and 
| , I This last 


, as King, an 





Bower Families of Scotland 

first person that I have met with of 
1s Walter Bower, the S tt sh rh 
Haddington, in 1385. He assumed 





was born at 





n 1418 elected Abl oO 

the author of the SA - 
hronicon, had left that work finished at the 
time of his death, and Ab! Bower, at the r pues 
of Sir David Stew of Rosyth, undertook to 
complete it. He continued the narrative from thi 
death of David J., in 1152, to the murder of 
James I., in 1437. The work is said to be excee 
ingly valuable. For this information I wa 
debted to The Im) rial Di / oy Bir / 

Archibald Bower was born of a resp f 

family near Dundee 1GS¢ He became a met 
ber of the S etv of Jesus livea for some 


! he wrew tired of the 
company, or ¢ hanged his religious views, and made 
his escape to England in 1726. He married, but 
I do not know whether he had issue. He left the 
Roman Church, but is said by some writers | 

and 
died in 1766, and is buried in St. 
churchyard. A great number of ac¢ 
made against him, but 
were ever proved. H S princi 
Llistory of the Popes, but he wrot 
this. 
any romance, set 
tionary. 


le-bone 


second time left it. 
Marv 

ations were 
none of them, it is stated 
wis a 
much beside 
For an account of his life, as intere 


Chalmers’s Biographical D 
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“ There are a sort of wise people who, from the con- 
sideration of the distances of things, are apt to treat such 


prognostications, as they phrase them, with much con- 
tempt. They can see no connexion between a cat's 
washing her face and the sky being overspread witb 


clouds, au i therefore they boldly pronounce that the one 
has no relation to the other,” &c. “But a man of a 
larger compass of knowledge, who is acquainted with 
the nature and qualities of the air, and knows what an 
effect any alterations in the weight, the dryness, or the 
humidity of it have upon all animal bodies, easily perceives 
the reason why other animals are much sooner 
of any alterations that happen in that element than m 
and therefore to him the cawing of ravens, the 
- : 


of swallows, and a cat's washing he ace are 


sensible 


chattering 

t super 
a change of weather, 
ight worthy of notice by 
and all the wisest and gravest 


stitious signs, but natural tokens of 
and as such they have been thor 
Aristotle, Virgil, Pliny, 
writers of antiquity.’ 


Jos. J. J. 
AD 


but whe 


shire cat rare ly has “a cale in her tail,’ 


n rain is coming s ‘makes rain ” 





en, | to Bath, 


>| Their 


es 


Batu Bistiocrarany (5" §. vii. 20.)—So many 
eminent people have been attracted to Bath during 
the last three hundred years, and especially in the 

ghteenth century, that its literary history is 
exceedingly interesting. With the exception of 
London, there is not a city in England with so 
many illustrious natives or visitors. It wouk 
a great assistance to the future historian of Eng 
lish literature if C. P. E. were to extend his 
by publishing, in addition to a list of works relatir 
a full account of the authors connected 
| with it by birth or residence. If he 
}adopt this suggestion, he will pardon me for 
| pointing out that in the first volume ey, Biblio- 
theea Cornubiensis (published by Mr. G. Boase 
and myself) he will tind the biogr: aphy : and b 
grap hy of four Bath worthies already done for ‘i 0 
Ralph Allen, of Prior Park 
irham, the * Alist ”; and 









decides to 


names are 


Francis B 


two eminent 


by “washing over her ears.” ‘yen now when I | physicians and fellows of the Royal Society, 
observe “ my puss” washing I watch if} William Oliver. W. Pripeaux Courrney. 
she ver the ear. and if force of habit 15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

1 oes OV ine ir, and 1 torce 0 " t 
acquired when a chil mark, “ We shal vo _— —-_T ~t} 

ee ny child, remark, e shall | Rev. A. C. Scnompere, 1756-1792 (5™ §. vy. 


rain the cat goes over her ear.” 


_ to teach us tl 


mes the pa ¥ went be yor d the cats ear, so wi le 
‘ e amount of rain be ; while if pussy managed to 
ich the nape of her neck there would be very 
much rain, * cats and dogs” in fac 
Tnos. RAtTcuirr! 
Worksop 


of Derby . 


I have often heard it said in this part 
‘ passes its 


e, that shing its face the 
yaw over the left ear it is as f 


Idridgehay. 


if in w 





ording to the number of 
} 


2 Magazine, : 
in “ Notices to Correspondents,” there is a 
to an inquiry of mine, relating to the authorship 
of the tragedy referred to by Mr. Atiyurr. | 
think it may be matter of certainty 
that the tragedy was the joint composition of t 
Rev. Sir Herbert Croft and Mr. Schomberg, and 
that Sir Herbert Croft wrote the obituary notice 

’ his friend which appeared in the Bath news. 
paper and the Gent. Mag. In Nichols’s Literary 
Illustrations (I think, vol. v. p. 213) there is a 
letter of Sir Herbert Croft’s, in which he mentions 


258 In the Gentleman’s 


assumed as a 








. , : Mr. Schomberg as one of his oldest friends. The 
ririep Coatixe or Watts (5% S. vi. 465.) | I chomberg a one of his « pl 
‘ , , -| tragedy would seem not to have been published. 
atacre Old House, in Shropshire, was built of | . t 
} 1) R. Ineuis. 
an close-grained coun sandstone ; the walls were | 
— m on three les only, | ut h w that w 'S} Ropert Tar or, “THE Devit's| CHAPLAIN 
effected remains a mystery. One theory is that it] (5 S yj, 429.)—There were some editions of Tay- 


was done by firi ps of straw aga nst the walls, 
and that the vlaze was derived from the sili ous 
coating of the but this appears to me hardly 
a It must have been a diffi - operation, 
but I think it might have been done by building 
fierce fires of wood against the walls, the sandstone 
of which might have then “run” by the aid of 
fix, such as lime or salt. As one side 
left unvitrified, it seems probable that this was the 
one protected from the wind, and where sufficient 
heat could not be obtained. The house was pulled 
but Edward Lloyd Catacre, Esq ; 
has presented specimens of the stone, encrusted 
with a greenish is often 
seen lining the sides of old lime-kilns, to the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, 
where they may now be The vitrified forts 





ng Ww 


straw ; 


some 


down circa 1759, 


glass, resembling what 


seen. 


in Scotland seem to be of the same class. 
’. J. Bersuarp Smirn. 





was | 


lor’s works published in America in 1856-7, wh 

would perhaps contain particulars of this individ al 
| later than those found in his Devil’s Pulpit, 2 vols., 
| 1832, where it is stated that he was then suffering 
i a in mary ymonger Lane Gaol. No 





o the point is found in Allibone. J. E. 


(5t S. vi. 491.)—From the 
into classes, histori il, 
I think the title- -page- 
Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 


Nursery RayMes 
division of the rhymes 
literal, tales, proverbs, &e. 


less book must be The 


land, collected by James Orc hard Halliwell 
London, John Russell Smith, 36, Soho S juare). 
I have before me the sixth edition (pp. 333) ; it Is 


introduced by the “ Preface to the Fifth E. lition, 
dated December, 1853. The copy was bought 
three or four years ago. Frederick Warne & Uo. 
are now the proprietors of Halliwell’s collection, 
j and it has been incorporated with Mrs. Valentine's 














father 
all I fi 
May 


I may 
wrote 
and | 
the pe 
but it 
A. V. 
That § 
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Nu ery Ri nes, Tales, and Jingli 8. of whi h the y 


and as a result the Vulgate rendering of the dis- 


wre the publishers. St. SwItHry. puted phrase is “qui salvi fierent,” not, be it 
— a observed, “fiebant.” The Protestant translations 
Apprson’s Step-son (5 §, vi. 536.)—I cannot 


. ti tl into the French, Spanish, and Italian languages 

riy n orm l as te > > > artist ‘ é, 

give y inforn aren \ 4 name of the = t y echo in this particular the caution or 
he Latin inscription is by Vincent Bourne, Fellow | ambiguity of St. Jerome. 


Trinity College, Cambridge, and Usher in West- | H. De Buren Hotties 











. } ] 1; } Beat a - ; »U Re ‘ 
' ster School, and is printed n the ed ion of his | New University Club 
works published by W. P. Grant, Cambridge, | 

1838 here are several errors in the inscription “Rawe 1x Essex” (5 S. vi. 537.)\—After a 

tt tands. which I hope will } ated 1 } : 

5 V nds, which I hope will be corrected. reful search in ancient and modern topographical 

James West | works, Id ind ish or hamlet thus spel 
JAMES ESTON, | works, I do not find inv parish or hamlet thus spelt 
| a all f 
SHAKSPEARE AND Lorp Bacon (5" §. iii, 28.) | CX°¢P Rame, in L Te lude th " 
Itt y | iseful to E BR ind other 1 , pp ul it H. W will fi the pla e referred to in he 
i e usetu », ane er re ers ¢ » 4 } led 
\ () t cive t] ] vert iphy if t] " l Iscl p » ve metime ( a I l 
Phe following : , : Little Ra i te about two miles from 
€ © iol ng S$ as n plete i . 
t I can 1 | tree and six from Dunmow 
t ( Minhe Lt 
Joun Pat N 
Who Wrote Shaker in Cl = : 
ree = ees ldridgehay, Derby 
tic! ir ut x } by lis 4 ] ™ } } 

Artic i J 1 I I Delia Bacor rl ma I think. be iden ed with the par sh 
January, 185+ >D ’ , ‘ , 

Was Lord Bacon the Author of Shakespeare's Plays { Re ub l é nty ¢ Essex and Se I 
by W. H. Smith, 1856. ; Rochester. ABHBA, 
“P? + -_ 

Bacon and Shakespeare, 1857. | , . . 

The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded A rectory near Braintree. E. \ 
by Delia Bacon, 1857 : ’ 
| o- My ? - ° " 5 ar re 1es If i five othcr rrespondent 
The Authorship of the Plays attributed to Shakespeare, | : ° 
by Nathaniel Holmes, 1866 | ie 
: ont “ INMATE NDERSETTLE 1S. vi. 469.) — 


[Tw » editi s have since been I ublished. ] 
. } 


een Judve Holmes, Mr. W.H. Smith, and | J2cob’s Law Dictionary defines inmates ** Per- 








Spe g, 18 Printed as an hi 1 
, , . sc ' 
third lition of Judge Holmes’s work, 1876, p. (02 house of another, and 1 ible to 1 tain the 
William Shakespeare not an Impostor, 1857 | selves. Suffering f nd » | ng a 
Who Wrote Shakespear by J. V. P., in Fraser's | - ; Gag! 
Vavaz August. 1874 : | burden on the poor-rates, was made an offence by 
ee - . tatut f Elizabetl hich ] nce } 
Racon v s Shakespeare i Plea for the Defendant, » StaUute - wbeth, wh . aS SLICE een 
yJ. D. King, 1875 repe led 
] 


The Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy, by E. O. Vaile uld not “undersettles” be “ undersettees,” 
. ers Monthly, April, 1879. | which is equivalent to underlessees ? C. 8S. 
JABEZ | 
Athenzeum Club. | Bp. Sanderson (ii. 310) spe aks of “the two 
nmate harlots whereof K ny Solomon had the 





Mr. Serres, Jun. (5 S. vi. 491.)—I do not ’ 1 . 
know at all who wrote the Memoir published in | ~ ag ety bay — pe ps ance, note: Sg 
1826 ; but Domini and John Thomas serres pub- | = oe a ‘ canes 
lished jointly Liber Nauticus and Instructor in|, “. Inmate,’ lo socius, aS eX] lained by Skinne r, inn 
M Dr siren 7, 1805, two parts at 6d. each : . wag 5 rmer y_ been ust if ‘. 4 ers ng 
i John Thomas published in 1801 a folio en- | Sef ‘hose that bo admitted to dwell for 





in several 


d Little Sea Torch, and in 1824 a 4to. Atlas | their 
Pere-la-“haise, and Olivia Wilmot |? 


with another man, thoug 
m house, passing in and out by one 








tit ? 
| },! ; + he siwae 
Serres was his wife. The Don Giovanni Serres is | 2 He © tO maintain themselves A 
f course the Italianizing of 1 - 3 His | Proclawation was issued Feb. 10, 1630, ‘ Concerning 
cea : eo ee aD ame. IS | Buildings and Inmates in the City of London and con- 
ther was a native of Auch, in Gascony. This is | fines of the same,’ Rushworth, part ii. vol. i. 42. Con 





pare North's Life of Lord Kee) Guilford, ii. 213, 
Lond., 1819 ‘He that was never so well as when his 
hi 
ir 


all I find about him. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfuair. 
: | house and tuble were full, began to look upon us as 
“SUCH AS SHOULD BE SAVED” (5% §, vii. 24.)— imates. 
I may be allowed to add a few words to what I In a note on p- 344 of the same volume of Sander- 
Wrote prev iously on this subje ct. Ihave accused— son, there is a quotation from Bp. Goodman’s Fall 
ind I think justly accused—the A. V., as regards | of Man, published in 1616, in which the following 
the passage in question, of a predestinarian bias ; | occurs :—“ Why doth our law prevent inmates and 
but it is only fair to state that the authors of the | cottages?” Undersettles [ suppose, “sub- 
A. V. had the colour of St. Jerome's authority. | t¢ nants.” T. Lewts O. Davigs. 
That saint appears to have been himself perplexed, | Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 
| 


; 
( 
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presents Mr. Parrerson’s query ; 
ER miner answers it ly saying that 


“ Barataria was simply an invention of Cervantes— 


the island existed onls 1h poet brain,” the 
inswer only ys what you respondent said 
that the Barataria of Cervantes wa fictitious 
rl Evan \ | ynse 
juent iny is! f tha é i name ly 
borrowed or stoler But \ n name is 
pplied ¢ I l it e the corruption of 





Tue Lisu Faminy (448 323; 5S. y 
4 [ an ich obliged to C. T. B. for h n 
t ed kindness ; but me time after [ had asked 
the question in your | s I « ed a ¢ 
which caused e to \ to | Rev Mr 
Cheetham, the chay of Dulwich College, who, 
In addi n to the ir i obotai lL by ( r. J 
gave me the date of O. T. Linley’s election, May 5, 
1816, 1d the age at which he died—sixty-six 
Phe madrigal, “ Let me 1 untheughtful 
lying.” was pul hed hv P n few vears after 
the death of the elder L me a var of 
vocal mus by the father and tl n 1s 


r per part nter l to display 
the taste and feeling \I She lar e of the 
daughters of the composer 
-  B. Sr. J. B. Jovre 

Southport 

W anno J jth Sy 28 In the east of 
I aor notably ns} elds 1d in the sur 
1 ling districts, where to the ] ent resi 
many descendants of French refugees, iunong th 
ier folk the ibstitut n of for ’ nd 

i, may still be met with. I have not found it 
elsewhere ; but my grandfather, who died about 
six years ago at the e of eightv-nine. often told 
I that he perte ( 1 ered Fre h heir 
much spoken in the neigh! rl | He had a 
theory that the substitution referred to was a cor 
equence of French descent, and « remnant of the 
language DERria 


I was at schoo 


sed in much the same sense as Scoro-AMERICUS | 
pplies to fen, but which we pronounced as if 
speit fu fan iitor called his fags, and 
ordered one to get hit omething, they would say, 
fuin going,” or “fain I,” and the one who was 


This is one 
America It 
land, and is n 


lin Essex, we had a word which we 


ro. We | d also a past participle | 


the word ; thus, after using the ex- 


} 


ds y; “J have fuined.” 
Rivvs. 


of the words that emigrated to 
is well known among boys in Eng- 
ot confined to games with marbles, 





1} “ Now we know 


| although perhaps heard more in those games than 
| any others. Marble-playing offers many facilities 
| for cheating: hence fern assumes a protective 
power. When I was a boy, one of the terms jp 
|}use was “fen smugginge,” by which it was hor 
that dis yntented losers w uld be restrained fr 
| making a rush to “smug steal or 
marbles lying in the ring. XxX. P. D, 


| So far am I from thinking that this word . 
Amet I 1 that I believe that it has descer 
to the ] lish-speaking race from the tims ft 


Norman Conquest. I am persuaded that it is 


wreviation of the words Je défends, “ I fort 


nto a hole, the | playing with hit f } 
| the marble to remain there, cries out b'¢ 
puds being an abbreviation for “ puttin 
UNepa 
Philadelphia 
| Th vord is not confined to the ‘ 
| United States when playing marbles [ 


| frequently heard it in East Kent, and it w 


ince in and about Cante. 


| burv . J. R J. 


| Rich nond., 


CHESS AMON THE MALAys : VARANGIAN 





S. vi. 3 154, 519 There are vario 
rities for what I wrote about the Varangians. 0 
|} near my hand is The Book of the First A 
Chess Congress,* from which we learn that 


“The Vwringar, or body-guards of t 
emperors, returning to their Northern h 
the entertaining amusement (chess) to S 





introduced it into the flourishing republ and 
whose berserkers loved its practice, and scalda 
sang its glories in Eddaic stanzas.’ 

Prof. Forbes, in his History of Chess,+ remarks as 
follows on this subject :— 





succeeding centuries numerous adventurers, both Fr.nk 
and Scandinavian, resorted to Constantinople, wher 


their military services were duly appreciated, and amply 
rewarded. These afterwards became celebrated as the 
Varangian Band, or Cohort, and held a position att 


Byzantine Court similar to that of the 8S t ] 
Swiss guards employed by the kings of France in more 
recent times. In consequence of this arrangement, the 
rose a constant intercourse between the ea-t and west 
of Europe, and it is quite possible that the game of chess 
may have found its way to the north-west at the sam 
time. 

I rather think, but am not sure, that the impor- 
tation of chess into the north of Europe by f 
Varangians is mentioned by Sir Frederic Madden 
in his able disquisition entitled “ Historical Re- 
marks on the Introduction of the Game of Chess 
into Europe ,”’ in vol. xxiv. of the Archwoloqia. 

Hucu A. KEnnepy. 








Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


| * London, Sampson Low, 1859, p. 24. 
|} + London, W. H. Allen & Co., 1860, p. 214. 
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Tne “ NIEBELUNGENLIED ” (5 §. vi. 468, 542 Ancient Biers anp Patts (5 §. vi. 148, 257, 

The author of this work is not known with any | 469.)--There is a very ancient embroidered pall 

€8 than certainty, but the weight of probability points to existing in a chape l, called the “ ¢ Jappers’ ( ‘hapel,” 
ties Heinrich von Ofterdingen, of Wartburg fame ;| in the church of St. Michael, Coventry. It is used 

tectiy date about the end of the thirteenth century. |once a year as a table-cover, when the present 

rme in An edition, in the original language, with | 

} ] ssary, Was published by Von der Hagen, 

f Breslau, 1816, and is frequently met in the cata 


members of the Cappers’ Company meet in the 
priest’s room over the chapel to transact their 
business. A curious pall belonging to the Worces- 


b) ¢ sues of German A ntiquariats-Buchhandlungen. | ter Cl tthiers’ Company, nd anciently used at the 
> Dp Should H. W. be unable to obtain the work | burials of their deceased members, is in the pos- 
through the channel indicated, I shall be happy to} session of the high master. It round is of 

| n my copy, on hearing from him direct. | crimson velvet. The description appears in Green’s 

. CHarLes A. FEDERER. | History of W ster. There is legend that it 
was used at the burial of Prince Arthm the 














ET If Mr. Pv r refers to any kind of pall, the 
N, | property of parishes, one of black velvet, edged 
J th white né civen by Mrs. A Shaw in 
1671, is ed the vestry proceed ~ 
A. 1) Sav r’s, Se var] W. Rew 
| 
Ep, Marsal Miscellancaus. 
Cha 52S, vi. 246, 296. 339 I may tak NOTES ON BOOKS, 
. Py fF a h I sen ( L 1M I 
| S yon the 1 I his W 2 H. 8. K 
I have Wy for , Iri I bys I ne t A pr 1 
Pool , ev t from the « ter of a i e 
N NM be hou “I rave a g t ’ 
, | ] | D ( a ned to | \ mo! 
f kely to s 1 in the great ol st is 
U » s ~ hows D rdained if | lef $ spir ls } view 
my? } . v and en, and hea y entered into t ‘ t 
Te r 1 everybod ind Now, K ings 
' , ; i nions. He cert r forg 
( ) l € ‘ sv ! and 1 5 
' > r without s t for all 
; \ S iH 5 B He participated 1 tl s of lif v 
° S g I membe € | as he shared and solaced its sor He 1 z 
\ 1 Norw t tl ess Chr n for bel g ! ( is 
} W. S. J S rong D} tia ld \ sing 
a } } n f ctan) “i ligt ipla niv 
, nd i it or su | 3 
g I \ \ 1 on 1 No was t an 
Frank Sli frigl hepa k : 
. } ] irt Y s ude il gov I 
} ¥ ' , he Dean of Vi net 
? } ‘ . € He v most g Veg i ’s 
7a s. His own special endow: f a lofty 
j } tay ] P. Le Ni G ; ad tag - . ‘ 3 , 
, = § 8 tha tic | l 3 
r >. tat y v1 t seems t be as V sa 
i Life freed ‘ . e nhve than his brot I 
f his dutv, In Franc who a i “the Earl t 4 1 
G wl n » ence of : ~ the hor é writing t1 y and 
1 mewh i hty | k «¢ S S 4 
vel ) EN , 
r - l ; man 8s be ment, Ww n | 3 a i ( s 
. Kingsley was, is rhaps the} 
\ Ss ‘ ( 4 Cra ‘ ) 1 
SA ee ACTION > ‘ him best. His wife (very 
é 8 A piece “left for I M the word #/dow avoided) } 
R re I sh af those who are at table are | book, something over long 


within it ¢ 








rnish 
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au 








